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PORTRAIT OF HENRY JAMES 

BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 

He was a man whose whole life was in art, to whom life was 
art, and art was even life. He had no wife, he had no children. 
He lived and thought and felt to write great novels, and he wrote 
them, — novels of a forbidding subtlety and complexity, yet too 
beautiful and too original for men to let them die. 

Of course all his art was based on life. He repeats and reiter- 
ates this. From an almost abnormally early age he began to 
study the faces and the hearts about him, to make notes, to 
register impressions, to accumulate material which might some- 
how or other, sometime or other, serve his great and never-for- 
gotten purpose. He was absolutely sincere in this. One of the 
great charms of his character in every aspect is sincerity, and it 
was as evident in his art as in his daily living. He wanted truth 
and nothing else, to grasp it patiently and render it faithfully. 
"The novelist is a particular vrindow" he says, "and of worth 
so far as he is one." 

He was always an acute, minute, and tireless observer. He 
observed the external world constantly and, though he was too 
busy with humanity to indulge in long natural descriptions, he 
used delicate, fleeting touches to set human passion in just the 
background that would make it most impressive and most en- 
thralling. He observed the outward frame of man with endless, 
patient care, and few have been more cunning in teasing it to 
yield its secrets. Above all, he observed the soul, with curiosity 
and comprehension and even with tender sympathy, with awe, 
and with due, modest sense of the groping incompetence of the 
wisest, and perhaps he might have summed up his observation 
in the simple words of one of his characters: "Everything's 
terrible in the heart of man." 

Yet, for all this constant and searching observation, as one 
studies James one gets an overwhelming sense that to him life 
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was chiefly interesting, not in itself, but as matter for art. The 
crowding, shifting, shuddering turmoil of human existence was 
stuff to make novels of, or it was nothing. ' ' All art is expression, ' ' 
he says, "and is thereby vividness." But to him the expression 
was more than the thing expressed. His object was always to 
make an exquisite, perfect work of art, and life must be fitted, 
moulded, transformed, into a flawless achievement of ideal 
beauty, not the shallow beauty which eschews superficial ugli- 
ness, but the larger harmony which draws all threads and strands 
together into the final triumph of workmanship. Considerations 
extraneous to art, so-called moral aims and purposes, were to be 
discarded as merely distracting and inappropriate. It is true 
that few men ever lived with a finer or more delicate moral 
instinct, true also that moral motives and subtle questions of 
conduct often supplied the richest field for artistic disquisition. 
But again, these were only the material — interesting and valu- 
able as furnishing means for the absorbing artistic passion to 
develop all its resources of cunning and cleverness. To teach 
lessons, to make the world better : this was not the artist's busi- 
ness, nor even was he bound to consider whether he might make 
it worse. Things beautiful ought not to make it worse, at any 
rate. 

Not only did the intense preoccupation with artistic excellence 
shut out moral considerations; it even distracted thought from 
the vast variety and richness of life in general. It seems as if 
James, through all his long volumes, worked with bare soul and 
neglected the casual garb of circumstance, the outer trapping of 
profession and vocation, which differentiates souls to the eye of 
the more superficial observer. Balzac in his way, Trollope in 
his, produced a wide range of types — doctors, lawyers, preachers, 
workers in a dozen varied lines of human activity. There are 
few of these in James, and they appear only at moments, for 
some fleeting agency in the dramatic action. Generally speak- 
ing, also, he is confined to a limited social class, does not depict 
or care for the great ordinary herd which makes up the substance 
of humanity. I do not know of any more naive confession of 
such spiritual exclusiveness than the sentence in the preface to 
the revised edition of The Princess Casamassima: "We care, our 
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curiosity and our sympathy care, comparatively little for what 
happens to the stupid, the coarse and the blind; care for it, and 
for the effects of it, at the most as helping to precipitate what 
happens to the more deeply wondering, to the ^really sentient." 
Yet the stupid, the coarse, and the blind make up the bulk of 
the world. Even if we presume to set ourselves above them, can 
we disregard them so completely? 

There is no doubt that this detachment of Henry James from 
the crude facts of life was much fostered by his early and con- 
stant internationalism, his impersonal separation from all coun- 
tries as such, not excepting his native America. One of his 
most ardent admirers declares that his chief mission was to 
civilize the United States. If so, it is to be feared that he did 
not greatly fulfil it. At any rate, America was a puzzle to him 
in earlier days, so far as he gave any thought to it at all; and when 
he came to study it in his old age, the puzzle was not diminished 
for him, and certainly not for his readers. All the intense, crowd- 
ing, sweating, grinding human complexity, which throbs from 
Boston to San Francisco, was mainly lost on him. It terrified 
him, dismayed him, was "stupid, coarse, blind" — above all was 
too rough and violent to be fitted into exquisite, gauzy, shimmer- 
ing webs of artistic achievement. 

A striking illustration of this mighty predominance of the 
artistic attitude in James's temperament is this: that, keen as 
his powers of observing were, he was comparatively indifferent 
to fact as a matter of record, had not, at least, that sense of its 
sacredness which is inherent in the born historian. When he 
read the novels of his friends, he was not so much interested in 
them as they stood, but was busy always with the thought of 
re-writing them, making them over as they should have been in 
his artistic conception. His own past work he was not content 
to accept as a record of his own past self, to leave it to others 
as such a record; but in his old age he revised and altered it with 
the most singular assiduity, producing, after all, a result that 
was truly characteristic neither of his age nor of his youth. 

Thus, although we must recognize that life and the study of 
life form the undeniable basis of James's as of all other art, we 
feel constantly that with him the artistic instinct is so engrossing, 
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so involving, that life is absorbed and smothered by it. There 
is analysis, endless analysis, inexhaustible analysis, reflection, 
dissection, connection, till a trifle seems drawn out to the end of 
the world. What other human being has appreciated "the 
quite incalculable tendency of a mere grain of subject-matter to 
expand and develop and cover the ground when conditions 
happen to favor it"? Naturally this complication is least intru- 
sive in the admirable short stories, and it took years to grow 
until it reached the extraordinary development of The Golden 
Bowl and The Wings of the Dove. But it is the mark of James's 
work everywhere, and of his mind. He reveled in "shades", 
and again and again he enlarges on them. His characters grope 
in ambiguity and are garmented in shadow. He loved ghost 
stories; but all his work is one vast ghost story, with the uneasy 
thrill, the teasing intensity of vagueness — and the charm. 

And that which should give substance and structure to this 
gelatinous mass of analysis, the secret of composition, simply 
betrays this passionate and conscientious artist still further. 
He has elaborate principles and theories of order, of balance, of 
design; but they are too elaborate, and serve rather to increase 
the complication than to clarify it. He himself was fond of 
insisting upon his dramatic instinct, maintained that he saw life 
in scenes and developed his stories largely upon a scenic method. 
Yet the dramatic theory, like the analytic, was excessive in its 
nature, and rather deprived his work of sustained interest than 
informed it with breathing life. "It is art that makes life," he 
said; and while there may be a sense in which this is profoundly 
true for all of us, life punished him by setting his great and origi- 
nal work apart from the thought of most persons whose real 
business is to live. 

For there was never a more curious case of the intense, unselfish 
passion for art pushed so far as really to injure itself, to obscure 
itself by obscuring the material on which it works. To refine, to 
distinguish, to conjure up problems for the mere pleasure of solv- 
ing them — these are different tastes from the passion for life as 
such. "You see what a mistake you'd make to see abysses of 
subtlety in my having been merely natural," says one of James's 
own characters. She might have said it to her creator. "I 
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love life — in art, though I hate it anywhere else," says another. 
And it would not have been fair to say this of her creator unre- 
strictedly, but there would have been a certain point in it. Far 
more significant and suggestive, — in fact, of an almost deadly 
weight and significance for James's whole work, — is his cruel 
phrase about himself: "And I find our art, all the while, more 
difficult of practice, and want, with that, to do it in a more 
and more difficult way; it being really, at bottom, only difficulty 
that interests me. Which is a most accursed way to be consti- 
tuted." 

Did the man then , you ask, have no life of his own, aside from 
his absorbing preocc upation with art ? It is surprising how little, 
as far as the records that we have inform us. No doubt these 
records are limited. The two volumes of delightful letters, 
recently published, belong, for the most part, to the writer's 
mature and later life, and naturally show more reflection than 
passion. The three volumes of autobiography also were written 
in old age; and in such a temperament it was inevitable that 
thoughts should be more remembered than feelings. Yet even 
so, in a history of boyhood one would expect some outburst of 
hearty and violent experience, and there is none, none: just an 
endless chain of subtle analysis, the vast dissection of "a case" 
like "the cases" of the novels, in which all petulant, vivid asser- 
tion of personality is drowned, absorbed, in shades, refinements, 
complications, connections, without stint or limit. There is at 
times the vague intimation of longing to live, or regret for not 
having lived. Surely there is something personal to the author 
in the words of Strether in The Ambassadors: "Live all you can; 
it's a mistake not to. ... I was either, at the right time, 
too stupid or too intelligent to have it [the sense of freedom], and 
now I'm a case of reaction against the mistake." Further, there 
is the insistence that the artist must live to accumulate his 
stock in trade: "We must know, as much as possible, in our 
beautiful art, yours and mine, what we are talking about — and 
the only way to know is to have lived and loved and cursed and 
floundered and enjoyed and suffered. I think I don't regret a 
single 'excess' of my responsive youth — I only regret, in my chilled 
age, certain occasions and possibilities I didn't embrace." And 
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this does sound like the thrill of human existence. But I am 
inclined to set against it the words to Howells: "Such fine 
primitive passions lose themselves for me in the act of contempla- 
tion, or at any rate in the act of reproduction." Since the 
tremendous weight of evidence goes to show that for this in- 
tensely concentrated spirit, in youth as well as in age, contem- 
plation, profound inward absorption, was the essence of life, and 
I find endless significance in the revealing phrase of William 
James as to his younger brother, when scarcely out of boyhood: 
"Never did I see a so-much uninterested creature in the affairs 
of those about him." 

Let us consider him in relation to the common concerns of 
men and see how much alive he was. Sport, athletics, exercise? 
None whatever, even in the sporting years. Though he was of 
a nervous, anxious temperament, nothing in his physique would 
seem to have cut him off from bodily activity. But no aspect 
of it appears to have interested him, and none enters into his 
novels. 

Money, business? He was frugal and self -controlled in his 
own expenditure, wisely liberal as regards others. He would 
have liked to make money from his work for a little more am- 
plitude of living. But money as an object in life he abhorred, 
and the business man, as a type, including, in James's fancy, most 
of his American fellow-citizens, was as monotonous as he was 
detestable. 

Even books, reading, were of minor importance, except those 
that bore directly upon his own pursuit. He does indeed say 
that "reading tends to take for me the place of experience", 
and he at times expresses enthusiasm for it. Beyond doubt, he 
was intimately familiar with the works of modern novelists. But 
the great writers of the past, even the imaginative writers, do 
not figure largely in his life. 

Nor does it seem that he thought widely or curiously. His 
father was a subtle metaphysician, his brother an intensely 
active and creative one. Henry watched their lucubrations 
rather helplessly and very indifferently. Science interested him 
no more than metaphysics. The great physical discoveries of 
the age he lived in left him without enthusiasm. On all these 
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personal points the evidence of the novels must of course be 
used with caution. But the general absence of broad intellectual 
movement in them only supports the testimony of the letters and 
autobiographies. Even as to his own art, which he discusses so 
often and so acutely, the discussion is more likely to be concerned 
with the concrete than with philosophical aspects. "Thank 
God!" he says, "I've no opinions. . . . I'm more and more 
only aware of things as a more or less mad panorama, phantas- 
magoria, and dime museum." 

It is true that this remark was made in regard to politics, al- 
though its significance is far more than political. As to public 
affairs, James's indifference until his very last years was always 
sovereign. Here his internationalism appears as both cause and 
effect. A man who cares little for the history of the past is 
not likely to be much aroused over the social and political move- 
ments of the present. "I fear I am too lost in the mere spectacle 
for any decent morality," he says. Even the spectacle interested 
him more as embodied in individuals than as affecting great 
masses of humanity. 

With religion, it was much as with other abstract motives. 
James himself confesses that he had little contact with practical 
religion in his youth, and it is obvious that he had little interest 
in it in age. His spiritual attitude is perhaps as well summed up 
in the following passage as anywhere: "I don't know why we live 
— the gift of life comes to us from I don't know what source or 
for what purpose; but I believe we can go on living for the reason 
that (always of course up to a certain point) life is the most 
valuable thing we know anything about." Of Balzac, whom he 
so greatly admired, he says: "His sincerest personal beliefs may 
be reduced to a very compact formula; he believed that it was 
possible to write magnificent novels, and that he was the man to 
do it." Again : " Of what is to be properly called religious feeling 
we do not remember a suggestion in all his many pages." I 
do not know why these words cannot be aptly applied to James 
himself. 

We may indeed appreciate keenly the lack in others of what we 
lack ourselves. In The Amercian Scene James expresses with the 
utmost vigor the religious deficiences of his countrymen: "The 
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field of American life is as bare of the Church as a billiard table 
of a centre-piece; a truth that the myriad little structures 
'attended' on Sundays and on the 'off ' evenings of the 'sociables' 
proclaim as with the audible sound of the roaring of a million 
mice." But the complaint here is rather aesthetic than devo- 
tional, and the aesthetic side of religion was what touched James 
most. Yet it is extremely curious to note that even his aesthetic 
enjoyments were dwarfed and dulled by the absorbing passion 
of creative analysis. Again speaking of Balzac, he remarks his 
lack of appreciation of the beauty of the world, and explains it 
by saying that Balzac was "as little as possible of a poet." 
And, as before, one feels that James was as little as possible of a 
poet also. External nature, when touched at all in his novels 
and in his letters, is touched, like everything else, with extreme 
and fine imaginative delicacy. But there is rarely any indication 
of rapture about it. In art he was widely familiar with great 
painting, and at times shows a deep interest in it. But outside 
of painting, he does not seem to have cared much for the simply 
beautiful. 

It is when we come to the human relations that James as a 
man really begins to seem alive. To be sure, like most intellec- 
tual workers, he lived much in solitude and cherished it, sought 
again and again to find some remote corner of the world where 
he could order and develop his growing visions without the bus- 
tling intrusion of critics or flatterers or even friends. Yet in the 
main he enjoyed people, enjoyed frequenting society and dining 
out, haunting the thick throng for the inspiration and stimulus 
it gave his curious spirit. His conversation was delightful, full 
of wit, color, suggestion, a trifle moderate and elaborate, like his 
writing, but rich with succulence and charm. And his talk, like 
his books, and like the whole man himself, was always sincere — 
earnest, scrupulous, and winning in its sincerity. The noble, 
thoughtful, kindly face alone was enough to make a friend of 
you. 

How I should like to get some glimpse of Henry James in love ! 
But this side of his life is completely hidden from us. He makes 
no allusion to it in the autobiography, and there is no hint of it 
in his letters. Yet his novels are saturated with love, contain, in 
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fact, little or nothing else, though it is love quintesseneed and 
alembicated till it hardly knows itself. No doubt there was 
plenty of it in his life. And his love-letters would have been 
one of the curiosities of literature. Fancy the subtleties, the 
spiritual doublings, the harassing doubts and questions and 
qualifications! Yet this may be all wrong, and actual, absorb- 
ing love may have simplified and clarified his soul beyond any- 
thing else on earth. Who can say? — unless some woman still 
lives who has some of those letters. All that comes to us is the 
lovely, searching, pathetic suggestion in six words : " The starved 
romance of my life." 

What we do know and actually see and hear is the depth of 
his tenderness and devotion to his family and friends, though 
even this warm and rushing stream does at times risk extinction 
in the huge quagmire of his haunting analysis. Hear him enlarge 
on the word "liking", and wonder at him: "The process repre- 
sented by that word was for each of us, I think, a process so 
involved with other operations of the spirit, so beautifully 
complicated and deformed by them, that our results in this sort 
doubtless eventually lost themselves in the labyrinth of our rea- 
sons." And well they might; but fortunately they didn't. I 
know no letters more filled with a penetrating, absorbing affec- 
tion. This love, he admits, counts for more in the world than 
even art, though he admits it grudgingly: "You are precious to 
literature — but she is precious to the affections, which are larger, 
yet in a still worse way." When those he loves are absent, he 
longs for them with a hungry longing which nothing else can 
satisfy, longs for news of them, longs for words of solicitude and 
thoughts of tenderness. In spite of his brother's youthful charge 
of lack of interest, he enters into their joys and triumphs. He 
enters into their griefs and sufferings also, and with a depth of 
comprehension and sweetness and tactful sympathy which must 
have been infinitely helpful. 

So it seems that the whole personal life of James, aside from 
his art, centred in simple human affection. And the flower of 
this affection was his passionate interest in the Great War. I 
do not think he was much concerned with the political and moral 
questions involved. He rarely discusses or refers to them, and 
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such things had never interested him before. But those he 
loved were suffering, those whom his friends loved were suffering, 
humanity was suffering. And all the depth of tenderness which 
lay always, not smothered, but eclipsed, forgotten, at the bottom 
of his heart, was called into intense, active, beneficent energy. 
If it had not been for those terrible years, something would have 
been missing, not to his character, for it was there, deep hidden, 
all along, but to our understanding and appreciation of his 
character. He was always a great writer, but the war revealed 
him to every one as a most lovable man. 

Yet, after all, his real humanity, his intense, vivid, passionate 
existence, was in his art, and it is most curious to watch him liv- 
ing perfectly in the exercise of that, when he was so largely 
oblivious to everything else. "What's art but an intense life — 
if it be real?" says one of his characters. The art of Henry 
James was an intense life, at any rate. 

All his days he labored at it, and much of his nights was given 
to new developments, new inventions, new and more intricate 
analyses. The taking of notes was his business. He took notes 
on his family, on his friends, on himself. "If one was to under- 
take to tell tales," he says, "and to report with truth on the 
human scene, it could be but because 'notes' had been from the 
cradle the ineluctable consequence of one's greatest inward 
energy." In this close and unremitting effort there was, of 
course, a large amount of ambition, of desire for direct and 
obvious success, but it was also a matter of instinct, of a habit of 
life which with daily exercise grew ever more exacting and more 
tyrannous. 

And it was not only the formal daily habit, the rooted neces- 
sity of accomplishing a definite task at a definite hour. There 
was a splendid glow and thrill of excitement in the work. Exter- 
nal stimulus might help, the commendation of friends, the en- 
thusiasm of admirers, e^en the stinging of captious critics. But 
the external was often more annoying than helpful. "I wince 
even at eulogy, and I wither (for exactly 2 minutes and ?) at any 
qualification of adulation." What really counted was the rush- 
ing, the inexplicable creative impetus itself. Why should a 
weary soul toil and strain to make a troop of shadows strut and 
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fret and vex themselves for an hour and then fade utterly? Who 
knows? But James did it with devouring passion, like so many- 
others. And the decay of age and the wretched debility of the 
body did not diminish one jot the fury of aspiring hope. At 
sixty-five he writes: "I never have had such a sense of almost 
bursting, late in the day though it be, with violent and lately 
too much repressed creative intention." 

And of course triumph and success, when they came, as they 
did come even in James's remote, perplexed, and unpopular 
career, were acceptable, were welcome. To what artist are they 
not? "Daisy Miller has been, as I have told you before, a 
really quite extraordinary hit," and such hits do tickle even the 
heart that is most detached. But the best glory — perhaps — is 
the feeling of secure achievement and the best commendation is 
one's own : "The thing carries itself to my maturer and gratified 
sense as with every symptom of soundness, an insolence of 
health and joy." 

The mischief of it is that this splendid enjoyment of what one 
has accomplished does not, cannot last. There are the difficulties 
of accomplishing anything. There are the external difficulties, 
the horrid plague of printers and publishers, interruptions, dis- 
tractions. There are the internal difficulties, still worse, when 
inspiration simply stops, and one sits and stares and longs and 
does nothing and gets nowhere. Moreover, no critic, however 
captious, sees one's defects so clearly and overpoweringly as one 
sees them one's self. One sees them so well, is so cuttingly 
aware of the weak points, that on dark days it seems as if the 
work were all weak points and nothing else. 

And then come depression and discouragement, even in a buoy- 
ant soul, and James, as he himself admits, had a soul to which 
anxiety and dread came far too easily. He is depressed if he is 
prevented from working. When he begins a piece of work, he 
is haunted by "a nervous fear that I shall not have enough of my 
peculiar tap to 'go around'". And again, "To finish a book in 
quiet and to begin another in fear." While the completion is 
really as agitating as the commencement, "always ridden by a 
superstitious terror of not finishing, for finishing's and for the 
precedent's sake, what I have begun." And to those who look 
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upon authorship as an ecstasy, he has this general comment, 
which is certainly not exhilarating: "The profession of delight 
has always struck me as the last to consort, for the artist, with 
any candid account of his troubled effort — ever the sum, for the 
most part, of so many lapses and compromises, simplifications 
and surrenders." 

Also, however indifferent one may be to the commendation 
of the general public, the sense of failure is wearing, blighting, to 
any mortal man. And it cannot be denied that, as regards the 
reading world at large, failure was the usual lot of Henry James. 
Nothing epitomizes better his struggle and effort, his gleams of 
hope and success, and his lack of it in the grosser sense, than his 
dealings with the theatre. He did not turn his attention to the 
stage till comparatively late in life, and therefore there was always 
the consolation that if he had begun younger, he could have 
accomplished more. But when the fever seizes him, he is con- 
vinced that at last he has found his proper sphere, and that the 
drama is the real medium in which his genius should achieve its 
destined working. "The strange thing is that I always, univers- 
ally, knew this was my more characteristic form — but was kept 
away from it by a half-modest, half-exaggerated sense of the 
difficulty ... of the conditions. But now that I have 
accepted them and met them, I see that one isn't at all, needfully, 
their victim, but is, from the moment one is anything, one's 
self, worth speaking of, their master." And he sets himself to be 
the master triumphantly. He toils more than he ever dreamed 
of toiling at fiction. He studies the secrets of technique with 
which those who think they understand the theatre have beguiled 
so many passionate aspirants. He has his moments of hope, of 
confidence, of enthusiasm, and portrays them with his customary 
vividness. A fairly successful provincial performance cheers him, 
encourages him. Then things go wrong and hope yields to utter 
despair. And again, after one failure, after two failures, a word 
of praise, a trifle of alluring temptation, seduce him to renewed, 
more strenuous effort. But the end is fatal, inevitable, as it has 
been for so many whom that fascinating siren has betrayed to 
far more complete destruction. Actors are patronizing, encroach- 
ing, tyrannous, ignorant. Audiences are more tyrannous and 
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more ignorant still. Let us leave the loathed stage and go back 
to the quiet writing of profound, great fiction, where at least the 
failure is that of indifference and not of audible contempt. 

Through all this theatrical convulsion, James's pretext was 
that he needed money and that the theatre was a dazzlingly 
facile and convenient means of getting it. All he cared to give 
to the stage was "time to dig out eight or ten rounded master- 
pieces, and make withal enough money to enable me to retire in 
peace and plenty for the unmolested business of a little supreme 
writing, as distinguished from gouging." Alas, the stage was no 
more fruitful than other things in this direction, and it is really 
pitiful to see that such enormous labor and such admirable 
genius could produce no more tangible pecuniary result. But it 
is clear enough that, though money might be the pretext, the 
passion went far deeper than money. Success, triumph, ap- 
plause, — in one simple word, glory, — were underlying motives 
with James, as with all other artists. He longed not only to do 
great things, but to have the seal of immediate wonder and 
enthusiasm set upon them. And in spite of the approval of 
many of the judicious, few writers who have toiled so vastly and 
worthily have received less of universal recognition. 

The fine and most notable thing through all this comparative 
failure is the largeness, the sweetness, the dignity of James's 
attitude. Such public neglect of a man's work is likely to pro- 
duce sourness and bitterness. With him it did not. Criticism 
he considered thoughtfully and estimated wisely. It did not, 
indeed, often affect his aims or methods. When does it ever? 
But he showed a large charity in entering into the intention of 
the critic, was always ready to allow for other points of view 
besides his own. Nor did he often fall into the error of so many 
disappointed authors, that of railing against the taste of his 
contemporaries. He could not always resist some rebellion 
against the triumph of the mediocre, could not accept the vogue 
of the obviously cheap and tawdry. But in the main he feels 
that he writes for the few, and with the discerning commenda- 
tion of the few he must be satisfied. And his are the admirable 
words of rebuke to those who would revenge their ill-success 
upon the world about them: "Most forms of contempt are 
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unwise; but one of them seems to us peculiarly ridiculous — 
contempt for the age one lives in." Broad kindliness, thought- 
ful, earnest, patient sincerity: these are not always the distin- 
guishing qualities of the artist; in James they were eminently 
and charmingly exemplified. In nothing, perhaps, more than in 
his tone towards his fellow writers. Here again pretentious empti- 
ness sometimes wins deserved condemnation. But in the main 
he was largely generous and sympathetic. He had many close 
friends among the authors of his time, friends to whom he wrote 
with the peculiar and exquisite tenderness of friendship that 
characterizes his letters. Many of these friends were much 
younger than he, and many of them quickly passed him in the 
race for success and financial profit. He never resented this, 
never showed any soreness or grudging. He counseled wisely 
and congratulated warmly and cherished an ever growing affec- 
tion, where, in many, rivalry would have fostered a certain chill, 
if not estrangement. Few things of the kind are more touching 
and pleasing than his manly, simple acceptance of the unneces- 
sary and ill-mannered criticism introduced by his friend Mr. 
Wells into his novel Boon. 

So the long, patient, toilsome life flitted away, leaving a huge 
mass of production behind it, which, after all, had perhaps not 
greatly affected the busy world. But with all the toil, and all 
the struggle and all the disappointment, few writers have derived 
more substantial satisfaction from their work itself. The mys- 
tery of words, and their strange, subtle, creative and created 
relation to thoughts, has not been fully elucidated yet, and per- 
haps never will be. But it is certain that, for the born worker 
in them, they have inexplicable and inexhaustible secrets and 
sources of delight and joy. Who is there who has probed these 
secrets and drained these sources more passionately than Henry 
James? 

Gamaliel Bradford. 



